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INTRODUCTION 

In this Easter season we joyfully proclaim to Christ: "By Your death and resurrection, 
You have set us free. You are the Saviour of the World!" This proclamation of the Word of 
Salvation given in Christ, is the foundation, the source of efficacy, and the purpose of every 
apostolate. 

At this Assembly of the Council of Major Superiors of Women Religious dedicated to 
the works of the apostolate in the United States, I would like to consider together with you some 
of the unique qualities and gifts which women religious bring to this proclamation of Salvation 
through Christ. 

Kerygma in the classical sense is the proclamation of the act of redemption from sin of 
all human beings which has occurred through the sufferings, death, and resurrection of Christ. 
The effectiveness of the proclamation depends upon divine grace and requires free acceptance 
of the individual who hears the Word, understands the Word, and is led thereby to conversion. 

In the original sense, this response to the kerygma always led to incorporation in Christ 
through Baptism. We might say in addition that it invites a person to live according to the union 
with the Trinity that has been brought about through Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy 


Eucharist. 
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My analysis will first consider briefly the theological content of kerygma, second develop 
a philosophical framework for understanding how persons can receive, convert, and proclaim 
the kerygma, and third demonstrate how women religious may partake in various ways of 
relating to the kerygma within a vocation to consecrated life within the Church. 

A theological consideration of the kerygma will first and foremost recognize that the 
history of salvation is an account of the action of God in human history. The capacity of every 
person to accept salvation and effectively proclaim it to others is directly proportionate to the 
degree of receptivity to the Divine Action. 

St. John the Evangelist describes the coming of the Word, "In the beginning was the 
Word; the Word was with God and the Word was God. ...The Word became flesh, he lived 
among us, and we saw his glory..."(Jn. 1:1,14)' It is this event which is proclaimed in the 
kerygma. By this action of our gracious God, salvation is offered to everyone in view of the 
merits of Christ the Son. Jn the power of this event, salvation is offered and received, that hearts 
may be converted. 

The wonderful original proclamations of the kerygma by the Apostles Peter in Acts 2 and 
Acts 4 and Paul in Acts 13: 16-41 and Romans 10 provide the original apostolic models for those 
called as successors of the Apostles. 

A philosophical consideration of human response to the kerygma will focus on four 
phases of human cognition: hearing with the senses, understanding with the mind, accepting in 
the heart through conversion, and proclaiming to others. A review of these four aspects of the 
response of the human person will permit us to examine the dynamic into which the divine 


initiative is introduced in the proclamation of the kerygma. 
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A consideration of kerygma and women religious will focus especially on the call to be 
a living sign as virgin, spouse and mother to proclaim the union of Christ, the Bridegroom with 
His Bride, the Church.” Religious serve as signs of hope and models for others within the 
Church through participation in the sacraments, their consecration by vow, their life of prayer, 
and in the apostolate.? They are strengthened and support one another by a life-in-common and 
by on-going formation. 

I hope that by offering a philosophical approach to the topic of kerygma and women 
religious, that we will together be able to explore ways in which religious will be more effective 
in living, witnessing, and proclaiming the truth of Christ’s saving presence in the world through 


the action of the Holy Spirit. 


THE NATURE OF KERYGMA 

The content of the kerygma is always theological, but the act of reception and 
proclamation of the kerygma may be examined both from a theological and a philosophical 
perspective as well as others. Its theological reality opens up to the ways in which a person 
participates in the saving life of the Trinity. Its philosophical reality opens to consideration of 
the ways in which a human person acts through the integrated operations of the powers of 
sensation, memory and imagination, the emotions and passions, and the faculties of intellect and 
will, 

Our examination of kerygma must also include reference to the fact that it is always 
mediated by dialogue among persons, dialogue between God and the person, and dialogue within 


the self. This key place of dialogue in relation to the kerygma brings attention to the place of 
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the kerygma in the building up of communion of persons in likeness to the Divine Communion 


of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


The Trinitarian Content of the kerygma 


By the proclamation of the kerygma, God the Father offers salvation to the world through 
His Son by the action of the Holy Spirit. In a mysterious way, Christ is present in the Word we 
hear proclaimed.* 

Christ mediates the dialogue between the proclaimer and hearer of the kerygma. He is 
at the heart of the proclamation, and the hearer is called to a personal response of assent, of 
repentance, and of conversion. Therefore, "...the true preacher [of the kerygma] is the crucified, 
but still living, Christ."> 

All three kinds of dialogue operative in the kerygma are the work of the Spirit of Christ: 
the dialogue between the proclaimer and the recipient; the dialogue interior to the person within 
the self; and the dialogue directly with Christ, the Word. Christ is in us individually and 
communally through His Body the Church. We have been taken into Christ individually and 
communally in Baptism. 

Our interior response to the invitation of the Father through dialogue with Christ, the 
Word of the kerygma should be rational and free. The love of the Father has created human 
beings in His image and likeness as “rational and free."®° As The Church in the Modern World 
states, Christ reveals to us who we really are in our created and in our fallen nature. ’ He 
shows us how our rational intellect has become dimmed and our free will weakened by the 


effects of sin. 
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Christ proclaims in the kerygma that his death and resurrection have set us free. As 
Cardinal Martini observes, the kerygma "is the first message embodied by Christ: man is set free 
by sharing in the life of Jesus the Son, the one who proclaims the Gospel of liberation. "* Christ 
teaches us how to know God and be known- and to love God and be loved. As Hans urs von 
Balthasar notes, our interior response to the proclamation of the kerygma should be a response 
of love to love.® 

Through responding to the kerygma by converting in faith to the Crucified and Risen 
Lord we become progressively more configured to Christ through the action of the Holy Spirit. 
The crucified and risen Lord Himself comes to us in the proclamation of the kerygma. He invites 
us to follow Him, that by our own death to sin, we might rise to redemptive life through Him. 
If we die with Him, then He will raise us up. 

AS we progress in maturity of response to the proclamation of the kerygma we will 
discover that our continued interior conversion and configuration to the dying and risen Christ 
is oriented more and more towards the salvation of others. We become more apt as we are sent 
forth to manifest Him in an exterior and visible way, proclaiming the kerygma to others so that 
all might be saved through Christ. 

By being sent and going forth to proclaim the kerygma to others, we participate in 
building up a communion of persons on earth in likeness to the Divine Communion of Persons. 
Pope John Paul II stated in Mulieris Dignitatem that: "Being a person in the image and likeness 
of God thus also involves existing in a relation to another ‘I.’ This is a prelude to the definitive 
self-revelation of the Triune God: a living unity in the communion of Father, Son and Holy 


wid 


Spirit. 
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In Acts (2:42-47) we discover that as a result of hearing, understanding, and converting 

to the kerygma the early Christians signed their union with one another by devoting themselves 
to communal life. In addition, they continuously proclaimed the kerygma to one another: "Every 
day they went on ceaselessly teaching and proclaiming the good news of Christ Jesus, both in 
the temple and in private houses." (Acts 5:42) In this way they built up the union of communion 


of persons in Christ. 


A_ Philosophical Consideration of kerygma 


In Evangelization in the Modern World, Pope Paul VI mentioned that “philosophical 
enquiry" could be helpful in preparing people to receive the proclamation of Jesus Christ.!! The 
initial proclamation of the kerygma is only a part of the fuller activity of evangelization.’ 
However, it has as one goal the "renewal of human nature." Therefore, it seems useful to 
reflect on some of the fundamental aspects of human nature directly engaged in the proclamation 
of the kerygma. 

The human person may respond to the proclamation of the kerygma in four different 
ways: 1) by receiving the kerygma through the senses, 2) by understanding the kerygma in the 
mind, 3) by accepting the kerygma in the heart through interior conversion, and by 4) going 
forth to proclaim the kerygma to others." 

These four aspects of response to the kerygma are not consecutive, nor chronological, 
and are always operative as long as we live. However, at times a person might stop at a 
particular phase by hearing the words of proclamation but not understanding, or by 


understanding in the mind but not converting, or by partially converting but not going forth to 
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proclaim to others. Conversely, one sent to proclaim may begin to understand, or be led to 
deeper conversion. In the next section of this presentation, I would like to review with you the 
wonderful structures of the human person which provide the foundation in human nature where 


the proclamation of the kerygma is introduced. 


Receiving the kerygma through the senses 

The human person exercises the exterior sense of seeing or hearing when first coming 
into contact with the proclamation of the kerygma. The words of the proclaimer are heard or 
seen and then received and integrated into the memory of language about death, sin, rising, 
salvation, God, and so forth. 

Even at this early stage of response the hearer must exercise the will to listen. As 
Balthasar emphasizes: the listener "renounces its own word in order to hear the word 
pronounced."!° This act of will must make room for the interpersonal dialogue with the 
proclaimer by opening the senses to the proclamation itself. In this way the listener participates 
in interpersonal dialogue as hearer in response to the proclaimer of the kerygma. 

Developing the ability to listen attentively was often referred to by Jesus as a human 
obligation: "Anyone who has ears for listening should listen!" (Mk.4:23) and further, "Take 
notice of what you are hearing." (Mk.4:24) An ability to listen attentively, to voluntarily open 
the self to what another person is proclaiming is a philosophical precondition of being able to 
hear the kerygma. This requires a discipline of the senses, without which one is rendered 


incapable of truly hearing. 
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This discipline, characterized by Bernard Lonergan as "being attentive" to the data of the 
senses, takes many different forms.'® It may involve simply finding times of silence away from 
television, radio, or other distracting influences. It may involve searching out appropriate written 
sources of proclamation in Scripture, theological texts, spiritual works, or lives of the saints. Or 
it may involve seeking counsel from living sources of proclamation by persons we know who 
are mandated by the Church to proclaim the Gospel, who seem to radiate a holiness which in 
itself proclaims the kerygma, or who in unexpected ways present the saving power of the Risen 
Christ to us. Once the hearer listens to the proclamation, she is ready to move to the second 


phase of response, or understanding. 


Understanding the kerygma in the mind 

Here the listener struggles to understanding the meaning of what she has heard. What 
does it mean that Christ has died for me? How can I be saved by believing in Christ? What 
should I convert from, or convert to, to be saved? In this activity of thinking, the hearer must 
search for the proper understanding of the meaning of the kerygma by what Balthasar calls a 
"voluntary exclusion of inopportune truths."!” 

The person integrates the meaning of the words received, by exercising the mind or 
intellect, assisted by an effort of will. In addition, she may relate these words to the imagination 
by thinking about future possibilities such as: What must I do to be freed from sin by Christ’s 


resurrection? The imagination poses for her new possibilities. Cardinal Martini summarizes this 


impact of the imagination this way: "...the kerygma consists precisely in an opening of the eyes 
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and the recognition that in our present situation God has revealed himself and has opened up new 
perspectives, quite surpassing our expectations." 

The medium that is usually operative at this stage of receptivity to the kerygma is the 
activity of questioning. As Lonergan reveals, asking questions often leads to insights. Memory 
serves to enhance understanding of the past and to open one to the future. Personal insight may 
occur when faced with the proclamation of the kerygma either privately within the self, or it may 
occur by actively engaging in dialogue with another person. 

Scripture abounds with examples of dialogue for the purpose of understanding the 
meaning of a proclamation. At the annunciation, Mary "asked herself what this greeting could 
mean,” and she also asked the angel Gabriel, how the annunciation event could come about since 
she had no knowledge of man. (Lk. 1:29-34) The Samaritan woman at the well engaged in a 
dialogue with Jesus about the meaning of the living water he was proclaiming. (Jn. 4:8-12) 

In this phase of response, the person seeks to understand the meaning of the Word with 
the help of the Holy Spirit. She also actively exercises her human nature by using her intellect 
to think about the words she has heard, to raise questions about how they relate to what she 
holds in her memory and to what she imagines about the future. All of this takes place in the 
context of an attentive dialogue with Christ within the self, and with the proclaimer who is 
outside of the self. When at least some degree of understanding of the meaning of the 


proclamation is grasped, conversion is possible. 
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Accepting the kerygma in the heart through conversion 

Cardinal Martini, in his profound reflection on the kerygma describes the state of the 
disciples as they begin to walk with Christ on the road to Emmaus: "This is what I call ‘only 
half the kerygma’; the words are there but the heart is not, rather the heart is full of sorrow, 
resignation and disappointment which embitters those who say the words and fails to convince 
those who hear them."!9 

From a philosophical perspective the person at this stage of response needs to become 
conscious of the human emotions and passions rising up in the self in response to the words she 
has heard. She needs to identify them and to consider how they might be interfering with her 
ability to accept in the depths of her heart the truth of what she has heard. St. Thomas in the 
Summa Theologia and Karol Wojtyla in The Acting Person both demonstrate how the passions 
of fear, sorrow, anger, aversion, and hatred may inhibit conversion. 2° 

On the other hand, the passions of desire, daring, or love may provide an impetus for 
the person who is longing to be redeemed. If she can recognize a welling up of a desire within 
her to love and be loved by Christ, she might be able to accept His invitation to follow Him.”! 
It is important to integrate the area of affectivity with the spiritual aspect of the person.” 

After becoming aware of the meaning of the kerygma and one’s emotional response to 
the proclamation of the kerygma, the person must exercise the will in a free decision through 
a conversion, or what Lonergan calls an "about-face and a new beginning."?3 Freedom requires 
a proper instruction and formation of conscience through the interior discovery of truth. As Pope 
John Paul II in Veritatis Splendor states: "Truth enlightens man’s intelligence and shapes his 


freedom, leading him to know and love the Lord." 
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In a conversion, the imagination, the emotions, and the will are all engaged with the 
intellect in a dynamic pattern of interaction. The imagination considers new possibilities, the 
emotions stir, the intellect understands and affirms what it believes to be true, and the will 
chooses what it accepts as good in the light of this truth.” 

In a conversion response to the kerygma the individual passes through a metanoia, or "a 
conversion of the whole man by virtue of which there is a radical change of mind and heart.” 
There is a movement from understanding in the mind to accepting in the heart that accompanies 
a disciplined response to the kerygma. The Post-Conciliar Document on The Renewal of 
Religious Life offers a further description of philosophical dynamics in this process: "This 
discipline is increasingly necessary for anyone who ‘returns to the heart,’ (Is. 46:8) in the 
biblical sense of the term, something deeper than our feelings, ideas and wishes, something 
imbued with the idea of the infinite, the absolute, or eternal destiny... This is accomplished by 
the integration of all their faculties, the purification of their thoughts and the spiritualization of 
their senses."?’ 

This movement from understanding in the mind to accepting in the heart is captured in 
Jesus’ image of a person who makes a home for God within the self. "Anyone who loves me 
will keep my word, and my father will love him, and we shall come to him and make a home 
in him." (In. 14:23) The moment of conversion might be considered a Marian moment in the 
sense that Christ is receives a home freely given. While this moment is fundamentally a moment 
of grace, it requires the cooperation of the free will of the human person. 

The intertwining of these philosophical and theological aspects of conversion are seen in 


the moment in the Gospels when Martha comes to conversion in her conversation with Jesus. 
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She is filled with sorrow for the death of her brother Lazarus. "Jesus says to her, ‘Your brother 
will rise again,’ Martha says, *I know he will rise again at the resurrection on the last day.’ and 
Jesus says: "I am the resurrection. Anyone who believes in me, even though that person dies, 
will live, and whoever believes in me will never die. Do you believe this? ‘Yes, Lord,’ she says, 
‘I believe...’ (In. 23:23-27) 

Guided throughout this dialogue by the action of the Holy Spirit, Martha attentively hears 
the words of Jesus. She enters into a dialogue with Him about the meaning of the words as 
compared with her memory of his previous teaching about resurrection. She makes room for the 
new truth-he is revealing in the midst of her emotional sorrow and through the activity of her 
imagination. Then she exercises her will in choosing to receive this proclamation in her heart 
with the words: "Yes, Lord...I believe." 

Pope John Paul in Mulieris Dignitatem calls this dialogue between Jesus and Martha "one 
of the most important in the Gospel" for two reasons.”* In the first place, it concerns the "most 
profound truths of revelation and faith," or the content of the kerygma. In the second place, it 
shows that in this woman "there is a true resonance of mind and heart, a response of faith." He 
calls it a "distinctly ‘feminine’ response’ to Christ that welcomes the new life of the resurrection 
into the heart. Martha models for us this response of conversion to faith through coming to an 
inner conviction and decision about the truth of the content of the kerygma. 

One consequence of deep interior conversion, based on a recognition of truth and a 
choice of the good, is that the person experiences a new gift of freedom within the self. "If the 


Son sets you free, you will indeed be free" (Jn. 8:36) The intellect is enlightened, the will is 
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strengthened, the senses purified, the emotions ordered, and the person find herself taken over 
by the love of Christ. 

At this point she goes forth to build community by proclaiming the kerygma to others. 
The recent document Fraternal Life in Community reflects that: "In order to live as brothers and 
sisters, a true journey of interior liberation is necessary."”? The interior freedom gained by 
accepting and making a home for the Word in the heart makes the person apt for proclaiming 


the kerygma to others. 


Going forth to proclaim the kerygma 

A human person is capable of action because of the mind-body unity which she possesses. 
This unity enables the person to perform both interior acts and exterior acts. We have already 
considered some interior acts of self-governance associated with attentive listening, 
understanding, and converting. Now we will turn to the exterior act of going forth to proclaim 
the kerygma to others. 

After an experience of conversion a person desires and is impelled to go forth to tell the 
good news of salvation to others. Through the operations of locomotion and speech, we can go 
forth to interact with others. The human desire to go forth is seen in the disciplines at Emmaus 
who returned seven miles to tell the others in Jerusalem that they had seen the Risen Christ. The 
sharing of one’s own experience of conversion is the existential component of the proclamation: 
"I have seen the Lord!" 

In this phase of response to the kerygma a person participates in building Christian 


community by proclaiming the kerygma to others. At the same time one remains in interior 
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interpersonal dialogue with Christ, as one who hears the kerygma. In this way the proclamation 
of the kerygma remains receptive to the direction of the Holy Spirit as a "receptive activity," just 
as hearing the kerygma was understood as an “active receptivity." 

The proclamation is authentic in view of the vocation of those who are baptized in whom 
it is proper to expect a commensurate desire to be sent. After Mary Magdalene came to 
recognize the risen Jesus outside the tomb, she was missioned by Him: "...go to the brothers, 
and tell them: I am ascending to my Father and your Father, to my God and your God." (Jn. 
20:17) There are different ministries relative to the kerygma. The hierarchical structure of the 
Church and its legislation clearly defines this. It is important to acknowledge that this diversity 
serves the Body, the Church, and is directed by legitimate authority. 

The kerygma is always proclaimed in a context that is interpersonal. Actions are 
performed "together with others."°° Pope John Paul II describes the first model for this: "Mary 
Magdalene was the first eyewitness of the Risen Christ, and for this reason she was also the first 
to bear witness to him before the Apostles."?' Sent by Christ, she proclaimed the kerygma to 
others and thereby contributed her action to build up an authentic human and Christian 
community.” 

We will now turn to consider how women religious may carry forward these four kinds 


of response to the kerygma in different aspects of our religious life. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE- AS SIGN AND INSTRUMENT OF THE WORD 

In The Dignity and Vocation of Women Pope John Paul II notes that women religious 
share with all women the two-fold vocation to be bride, through gift-of self in spousal love, and 
mother, through fostering new life.” 

As chaste bride of the Eternal Word made flesh, and consecrated, a religious, one is "a 
sign of the world to come."* As spiritual mother a religious is an instrument of the Word. In 
Evangelization and the Modern World we find the notion of being an instrument made explicit: 
"Religious for their part find in their own lives consecrated to God an instrument of special 
excellence for effective evangelization."* 

In the following reflections on religious life as sign and instrument of the word, we will 


consider how women religious relate to the kerygma in the sacraments and as vessels of the 


Word in prayer, in the consecrated life of the vows, in life-in-common, and in the apostolate. 


Enabled by the grace of the Sacraments 


Through the sacrament of Baptism women religious were incorporated into the Body of 
Christ, the Church. An intimate communion is established with the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Christ, the Head, shares His life with us; we are sanctified, called to holiness, and given a share 
in His mission. Baptism is the root of every Religious consecration.** It follows that Baptism 
enables us to receive and proclaim the kerygma in a manner that is appropriate to consecrated 
religious. 

Through the sacrament of Confirmation women religious along with all the baptised, are 


“more perfectly bound to the Church and are endowed with the special strength of the Holy 
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Spirit."*” We are prepared to act in accord with our vocation to consecrated life by participation 
in the sacramental life of the Church.** We are sustained as religious by this sacramental grace 
which enables us to receive the kerygma and "as true witnesses of Christ, more strictly obliged 
to spread the faith by word and deed." 

Women religious are further enabled to receive the kerygma by participation in the 
sacrament of the Eucharist, from which "grace is poured forth upon us as from a fountain."° 
Indeed, in Essential Elements we find affirmed: "The important collaboration [religious] give 
to the ecclesial community helps the Church to live and perpetuate the mystery of Redemption, 
especially through the Eucharistic Sacrifice in which the work of the Redemption is repeatedly 
actuated. "4! 

A consideration of the relation of Women Religious to kerygma cannot overestimate the 
centrality of the Eucharist. Sister Kathleen Ronan, RSM describes its importance this way: "This 
supreme act of worship of the Father by Christ in union with his Body the Church, through the. 
power of the Holy Spirit... makes present and effective the fullness of the Redemption for the 
salvation of all. This same Sacrament joins the Church more closely, as Spouse, to the person 
and mission of Christ, as she awaits the glorious return of the bridegroom."*? Karl Rahner and 
Bishop Karl Lehmann in their work Kerygma and Dogma claim that "...the kerygma has its 
fullest reality in the celebration of the Eucharist, because it is here that all of its elements reach 
their most original and highest form."*? 

The Eucharist is above all a celebration of thanksgiving for the salvation in Christ that 


is proclaimed in the kerygma and an invitation to be formed into communion. For this reason, 


in Essential Elements it is suggested that the center of the local religious community be "the 
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Eucharist in which the members of the community participate daily as far as possible and which 
is honored by having an oratory where the celebration can take place and where the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved."“ 

The sacrament of Reconciliation, enables women religious to enter into the response to 
the kerygma identified previously as conversion and dying to sin. According to Canon Law, 
"Religious are earnestly to strive for conversion to God. They are to examine their consciences 
daily, and to approach the sacrament of penance frequently."*° 

The sacrament of Reconciliation also enables religious to live out more fully the genuine 
reception of the kerygma. Each time a religious participates fully in the sacrament, she recovers 
the virginal innocence that she had at the moment of her Baptism. This purity of mind and heart 
make her more disposed to hear the Word of the Lord and keep it. (Lk. 11:28) 

The sacrament of Reconciliation also builds community life. Again Essential Elements 
reflects that: "Frequent reception of the sacrament of Reconciliation is also a part of religious 
life. In addition to the personal aspect of God’s pardon and His renewing love in the individual, 
the sacrament builds community by its power of reconciliation and to God through Christ and 
to His Body the Church. "*’ 

We have seen now how the Sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, and 
Reconciliation enable women religious to participate by a full response to the proclamation of 


the kerygma. We will now turn to consider ways in which religious become vessels of the Word. 
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Vessels _of the Word 

Through Religious Consecration, a woman becomes a bride of Christ, joins herself to the 
paschal mystery of Christ, and serves as a public or visible sign of the future life. Lumen 
Gentium noted that the Church, in receiving the vows of consecrated religious, associates "their 
self-offering with the sacrifice of the Eucharist."** Through religious consecration, women 
religious enter into the heart of the celebration of the kerygma. 

Essential Elements emphasizes that: "...the vows are a triple expression of a single "yes" 
to the one relationship of total consecration."*” These vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience 
make the religious a sign of the spousal bond of Christ and with His Church. It is Christ’s 
dying and rising that is signified. "Moreover, by professing the counsels by vows, religious 
undertake to do all that is necessary to deepen and foster what they have vowed, and this means 
a free choice of the cross, that it may be ‘as it was for Christ, proof of the greatest love.’">! 

Perfectae Caritatis identified "the following of Christ" as "the supreme rule" of religious 
life.’ Paul VI developed the meaning of this rule when he said: "The same paschal_mystery 
of Christ is lived in the religious state as in the whole Church. The profound meaning of 
obedience is revealed in the fullness of this mystery of death and resurrection in which the 
supernatural destiny of man is brought to realization in a perfect manner. It is in fact through 
sacrifice, suffering and death that man attains true life."*? 

Through the practice of the vow of obedience, a woman religious nourishes an asceticism 
that fosters consent to the Word which partakes in Christ’s obedience to the Father. Essential 


Elements makes this connection explicit when it states that Christ’s response of obedience in 
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prayer "led Him to the solitude of the desert, the pain of contradiction, and the abandonment of 
the cross. The consecration of religious enters into this way of His..."™* 

Being a spouse and vessel of the Word through the vow of obedience manifests a spiritual 
maternity in the building up of Christian community. Perfectae Caritatis observes that religious 
"should bring their powers of intellect and will and their gifts of nature and grace to bear on the 
execution of commands and on the fulfilment of the tasks laid upon them, realizing that they are 
contributing towards the building up of the Body of Christ, according to God’s plan."*° 

A woman religious nurtures in prayer an expression of the vow of poverty by an 
asceticism of interior silence which excludes all other words from the Word of the kerygma. The 
Renewal of Religious Life emphasizes this fact when it claims that: "...the search for intimacy 
with God involves the truly vital need of a silence embracing the whole being."*° 

Paul VI identifies three specific human areas that the vows transform. "The vows 
themselves are specific: three ways of pledging oneself to live as Christ lived in areas which 
cover the whole of life: possessions, affections, autonomy. Each emphasizes a relation to Jesus, 
consecrated and sent."*” 

Through the practice of the vow of chastity in prayer, a woman religious welcomes in 
purity the Word Himself who is revealed in the kerygma. She offers herself with an undivided 
heart and strives towards union with God. Total union with Christ is the goal of religious 
consecration. St. Bernard of Clairvaux characterized it this way: The living of the vows is the 
way in which the religious strives for this union through the "the perfection of striving for 


perfection." * 
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Through formation, the religious becomes more and more able to be a vessel for the 
Word. Essential Elements notes that: "for each religious, formation is the process of becoming 
more and more a disciple of Christ, growing in union with and in configuration to Him." The 
configuration of women religious to Christ demands constant conversion. The Lineamenta on 
Consecrated Life suggests that: "Religious life itself is an ongoing, public, visible expression of 
Christian conversion."® Indeed Religious are asked to freely undertake "continuous spiritual 
renewal" and to maintain an attitude of "continuous conversion."*" 

In religious formation, the person learns how her call to continuous conversion is rooted 
in her consecration with its "triple form" in the vows as lived in her particular community. 
Again Essential Elements develops this point: "The religious undertakes to live in fidelity to the 
nature, purpose, spirit and character of the institute as expressed in its constitutions, proper law 
and sound traditions... and the willing undertaking of a life of radical and continuous conversion 
as demanded by the Gospel, [and] further specified in the content of each of the vows."® 

One effect of on-going religious formation is the fuller development of the human 
personality through a religious’ fidelity to her proper vocation and charism. There is a constant 
maturing of the religious through formation that reaches to those values "which contribute 
psychologically, culturally and socially to the fullness of the human personality."©? Lumen 
Gentium states clearly that the vowed life of the evangelical councils is "extremely beneficial" 
to the development of the human person.” 

Essential Elements observes that: "Formation is not achieved all at once."® It is a 


commitment that covers a whole lifetime. It entails a continuous commitment to orient the 


intellect towards the truth and to orient the will towards what is truly good. The more perfectly 
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a religious keeps her vows, the more closely she will be “assimilated into the redemptive 
purpose and thereby into the redemptive work of Christ."° The more diligently she integrates 
this striving into her life of prayer, the more she will be a vessel for the Word. 
Canon Law states that "The first and principal duty of religious is assiduous union with 
God in prayer."®’ We reflected above on the relation between prayer and dying to the world 
through the practice of the vows. There is also a strong connection between prayer and the 
Resurrection. In Essential Elements we find: "The religious who embraces concretely a life of 
total consecration is called to know the risen Lord by a warm, personal knowledge, and to know 
Him as One with whom he or she is personally in communion: "This is eternal life: to know the 
only true God and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. (Jn 17:3) 

Prayer and the practice of the vows help the religious through all four phases of response 
to the kerygma. The vows help us to develop an attitude of attention to hear and understand the 
Word, to respond by conversion and to give oneself freely to be configured to Christ, our 
spouse, and to be an apostolic model for others. 

St. Catherine of Siena, Doctor of the Church, describes those who are "called another 
Christ crucified" as "mediators in prayer, in word, in good holy living, setting themselves up 
as examples to others." We will now turn to consider more directly those aspects of religious 


life that involve relating to the kerygma through interaction with other persons. 


Engaging with the Other 


At the beginning of this presentation we emphasized the important place that dialogue 


holds in the proclamation and reception of the kerygma. Jesus, the Eternal Word, is present in 
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the midst of His people and of the interactions which they have with one another. In our daily 
recitation of the Angelus we call to mind this indwelling of Jesus in community: “And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us." 

In religious life we encounter Christ through the other in many ways, in life-in-common 
and in the apostolate. We will now consider briefly how these two areas of religious life relate 


especially to the kerygma. 


A life-in-common 

Each day, as religious, we recognize that the Lord provides myriad opportunities to grow 
in our Own capacity to receive the Word of Truth about salvation, to be converted and to bear 
that Word to others. Our capacity to bear the kerygma to others is developed and strengthened 
in daily encounter with the Word of God made flesh in the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, in 
dialogue with Him in His Word revealed in the Sacred Scriptures, and in the encounters with 
Christ present in the members of our community. I would like to consider how this life in 
community, often referred to as the common life, provides a rich opportunity to become able 
messengers of His Word to those entrusted to us by our vocation. 

In this consideration of how religious may relate to the different dynamics of the kerygma 
by engaging with others in a life-in-common, I will reflect on the following five aspects: 1) the 
mandate of charity, 2) conversion to the Paschal Mystery (including the two elements of Cross 
and Resurrection), 3) the experience of the Cross, 4) the fruit of Resurrection in joy, and 5) 


the fruit of Resurrection in unity. 
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Lumen Gentium and Perfectae Caritatis identified the pursuit of perfect charity through 
the practice of the vows as the goal of religious life.” Charity prepares one to proclaim the 
kerygma by word and example of life. Learning how to live as Christ lived, in the context of 
the common life, assists us in achieving this goal. The common life provides the ‘school of love’ 
within which a religious learns how to live a life of perfect charity. 

Canon law stipulates that "religious are to reside in their own religious house and to 
observe the common life."’! The recent document Fraternal Life in Community states that: 
"Religious are not only ‘called’ to an individual personal vocation; their call is also a ‘con- 
vocation’- they are called with others, with whom they share their daily life."” 

The "capacity for dialogue" has been identified in the same document as an important 
factor for fruitful living of a life-in-common with others.” Through authentic dialogue religious 
engage with others in building up community life. A religious engages with others through 
dialogue daily in "sharing of prayer, work, meals, leisure, [exercise of a] common spirit, 
‘relations of friendship, cooperation in the same apostolate, and mutual support in community 
of life chosen for a better following of Christ.’"” In this context, she dialogues directly with 
Christ when she hears the kerygma proclaimed by her sisters, when she struggles to understand 
it, to convert to it, and to proclaim it to others through her own acts of charity. 

Placing the prime focus of her love in Christ, St. Térése of Liseiux realized the path 
women religious need to take for spiritual fertility. She says: "I find, to my great delight, that 
when you love him the capacities of your heart are enlarged, so that your feelings towards those 


dear to you are infinitely more tender than they would have been, if you had devoted yourself 
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to a selfish kind of love which remains barren."* As religious spouse of Christ, she 
recognized: "..that it’s only through suffering that we can achieve spiritual motherhood. ."” 

A religious’ response to the proclamation of the kerygma through acts of charity in the 
common life manifests that she has heard and understood the Word. Now by her choices, she 
partakes in Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection. In the Lineamenta on Consecrated Life, this 
fact is made more explicit: "The Paschal dimension of consecration, seen in everything 
conforming the person to Christ, who died and rose, is the ideal model of perfect charity 
towards God and neighbor."”’ 

The conversion called for in response to the kerygma is lived in religious life by 
continuous conversion experienced in daily dying and rising in Christ. A religious turns towards 
other persons in her community both out of her need to be perfected through their help and out 
of a desire to give herself to them in the abundance of her acts of love through which she 
empties herself in union with Christ’s self-emptying on the cross. 

In life-in-common, the woman religious learns both how she is loved and how to love. 
Fraternal Life in Community clarifies the relation of the cross to the mandate of charity: "Christ 
gives a person two basic certainties: the certainty of being infinitely loved and the certainty of 
being capable of loving without limits. Nothing except the cross of Christ can give in a full and 
definitive way these two certainties and the freedom they bring. Through them, consecrated 
persons gradually become free from the need to be at the center of everything and to possess the 
other..."”8 
In The Apostolic Exhortation on the Renewal of Religious Life the relation between dying 


and resurrection and the call to love is also clarified: "Let the Cross be for you, as it was for 
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Christ, proof of the greatest love. Is there not a mysterious relationship between renunciation 
and joy, between sacrifice and magnanimity, between discipline and spiritual freedom?"” 

St. Teresa of Avila, also a Doctor of the Church, observes in her Autobiography that at 
the beginning of religious life, the experiences of suffering and joy seem to be separated by 
time, while a mature religious experiences suffering and joy simultaneously.*° In this latter 
state, when the religious is suffering less for the self and more for others, she lives the two 
elements of the kerygma, or crucifixion and resurrection, at the same time. 

A sign that charity is becoming perfected in the common life is the presence of joy. The 
Renewal of Religious Life reminds us: "...that charity must be as it were an active hope for what 
others can become with the help of our fraternal support. The mark of its genuineness is found 
in a joyful simplicity, whereby all strive to understand what each one has at heart."*! In 
Essential Elements communion in religious life-in-common is "characterized by the joy and hope 
which spring from the fruitfulness of the cross." 

The presence of joy in the common life of a religious institute is a gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Paul VI brought attention to the relation between joy in religious life and the resurrection 
proclaimed by the kerygma when he identified it as "foreshadowing man’s liberation in eternal 
and absolute joy."*? He concludes with a reference to the power of proclamation that 
is manifested through presence of joy in religious life: "To the extent that this joy radiates from 
your communities, it will be a proof to everyone that the state of life which you have chosen is 
helping you by the threefold renunciation of your religious profession to realize the greatest 


possible expansion of your life in Christ."™ 
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Therefore we could say that the power of the proclamation of the kerygma is found in 
the common life both in suffering and in joy. It is found in the suffering that comes from trying 
to become a true disciple of Christ by taking up one’s cross and following him. Here the 
religious serves as an example for others who are in darkness without hope. The power of 
proclamation is also found in the joy that flows from trust in God and hope of eternal life. 
Another gift of the Holy Spirit flowing from the essential truth of the kerygma is a unity 
of mind and heart. Fraternal Life in Community emphasizes the content of the kerygma as a 
means to unity: "By his death on the Cross, [Christ] destroyed the barrier that separates peoples, 
reconciling us all in unity (cf. Eph. 2:14-16). By this, he taught us that communion and unity 
are the gift of sharing in the mystery of his death. "®5 
Fraternal Life in Community continues with the following set of observations: "The 
coming of the Holy Spirit, first gift to believers, brought about the unity willed by Christ. "* 
This unity of mind and heart found in a religious institute, established by one founding gift, is 
"an essential element for the unity of the community."*’ Through acts of charity religious build 
up this unity in ever greater increments. "This communion is the bond of charity which joins 
among themselves all the members of the same body of Christ and the body with its Head." 
The principal daily source of this unity is the Mass, the Sacrament of Salvation, the Eucharist. 
Women religious who become the source of unity in community thereby partake in a 
Marian mystery. In Essential Elements we find Mary’s unifying action described as follows: as 
"the steadfast witness at the foot of the cross, the center of unity which held the young Church 
together in its expectation of the Holy Spirit- Mary showed throughout her life all those values 


to which religious consecration is directed."® 
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The unity of mind and heart in a religious community both participates in and acts as a 

sign of the communion of Divine Persons in the Trinity. Fraternal Life in Community makes this 

relation to the Trinity explicit: "Religious community...is a living expression and privileged 

fulfilment of its own particular ‘communion,’ of the great Trinitarian koinonia, in which the 
Father has willed that men and women have part in the Son and in the Holy Spirit."°° 

The union of charity in religious communities is an instrument and a prophetic sign of 

the union of the Holy Trinity. "This unity finds its archetype and its unifying dynamism in the 

life of the unity of the persons of the Most Blessed Trinity."*! It follows that religious life-in- 

common becomes an effective medium for the proclamation of the kerygma to others who are 

called into union with the Trinity. We will now turn to the final section of this presentation, 


and consider how women religious proclaim the kerygma in Apostolic Life. 


In the Apostolate 

Just as consecration implied mission, "communion gives rise to mission, and mission is 
accomplished in communion."” Fraternal Life in Community further states that it is an 
apostolic mission of religious community to proclaim the kerygma in a corporate way: "[religious 
community] is announcement, diakonia, and prophetic witness. The risen One, who lives in the 
community, communicating his own Spirit to it, makes it a witness of the resurrection." 

Women religious proclaim the kerygma in their Apostolate within the mission of the 
Church. In Evangelization in the Modern World, Paul VI states that "Evangelization is the 
special grace and vocation of the church. It is its essential function."™ This mission is carried 


out by Bishops, Priests, lay persons, and religious in complementary ways. 
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A religious is sent forth to proclaim the kerygma within the proper mission of her 
Institute as sanctioned by the Church in the Constitutions in cooperation with legitimate 
authority. In Essential Elements we find: "Consecration inevitably implies mission. These are 
two facets of one reality."% 

According to Pope John Paul II, "By their very vocation, religious are intimately linked 
to the Redemption. In their consecration to Jesus Christ, [religious] are a sign of the Redemption 
that He accomplished. In the sacramental economy of the Church they are instruments for 
bringing this Redemption to the People of God. They do so by the vitality that radiates from the 
lives they live in union with Jesus...Religious bring the People of God into contact with the 
Redemption by the evangelical and ecclesial witness they bear by word and example to the 
message of Jesus." 

A woman religious proclaims the kerygma, as spouse of Christ, through the action of 
the Holy Spirit. "There can be no evangelization without the cooperation of the Holy Spirit."* 
It is the Holy Spirit that impels the religious to proclaim, that moves those who hear the kerygma 
to understand and accept it, and that produces the new life of Christ in others. In the effective 
proclamation of the kerygma the woman religious is a spiritual mother, fostering new life in the 
Church. 

As I have already mentioned in greater detail in previous considerations of other 
responses to the kerygma, prayer, conversion and maturity are necessary for all four phases of 
response to the kerygma. Essential Elements affirms that: "Prayer is ... a necessary condition 
for proclaiming the Gospel (cf. Mk. 1:35-38)." Evangelization in the Modern World affirms 


that: Constant conversion is necessary for evangelization.” And Fraternal Life in Community 
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affirms that the maturity of the human person is also important. "The path toward human 
maturity, which is a prerequisite of a radiant evangelical life, is a process which knows no 
limits, since it involves continuous enrichment not only of spiritual values but also of values in 
the psychological, cultural and social order.!® 

In the remainder of this section we will consider ways religious may effectively proclaim 
the kerygma first, through witness, individually and corporately, and second, through words and 
works. Cardinal Martini reminds us that our apostolate is not exclusively identified with only 
what we say or do."...the Lord who calls us to evangelize does not call us to say or do 
something, but above all to be something; to be with him and share his liberty and his 
mission. "!°! 

Women religious proclaim the kerygma first of all by their witness. To be a witness is 
a "first step in the work of evangelization."! According to Evangelization in the Modern 
World, a witness proclaims the good news in silent and effective strength. This proclamation 
may be found even at the heart of the suffering reality of humanity. 

Adrienne von Speyr describes Mary’s silent presence at the foot of the cross as a 
proclamation of faith to Magdalene. Mary’s silent witness at the crucifixion enabled Magdalene 
later to be a witness to the resurrection. She says: "...whereas the Mother was redeemed in 
anticipation of the Cross, Magdalene was clearly and tangibly redeemed as a result of the 
cross.!% 

Another way that women religious proclaim the kerygma is in words. The Original 


proclamation of the Saving Word through preaching may be strengthened for the hearer by 


catechesis and teaching. Priscilla is mentioned in the Post-Conciliar Document, The Role of 
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Women in Evangelization as an early example of a married woman with this apostolate.'™ In 
addition, we have centuries of examples of women religious who proclaimed the kerygma in this 
way both orally and in writing. 

A still further way that women religious proclaim the kerygma is identified in Essential 
Elements as being through particular works. "Religious dedicated to works of the apostolate 
continue in our time Christ’s ‘announcing God’s Kingdom to the multitude, healing the sick and 
the maimed, converting sinners to a good life, blessing children, doing good to all, and always 
obeying the will of the Father who sent Him.’"!% 

The Religious is obligated not only to practice works of charity within the common life, 
as described above, but also to practice works of charity outside her community in her apostolic 
life. Essential Elements insists that religious "vocation implies the active proclamation of the 
Gospel through ‘works of charity that are entrusted to the institute by the Church and are to be 
performed in her name.’"! 

This document further states that the proclamation of the kerygma through works "will 
involve some form of service in keeping with the purpose of the institute and [is] usually 
undertaken with brothers or sisters of the same religious family."'’ This fact leads us to the 
important observation that a religious proclaims the kerygma not only individually but 
corporately. 

Women religious, joyfully confess, both individually and corporately, the saving power 
of Jesus’ death and resurrection. The corporate proclamation of the kerygma occurs in two 
different, but related ways: first in the witness of the life-in-common itself, treated earlier, and 


second in the corporate forms of apostolate. 
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The sign of charitable love present in a religious community is itself a prophetic sign of 
the unifying power of Christ’s love. It is a sign "that bears witness to a higher reality and points 
to higher aspirations by being a sign of the eschatological kingdom.'’® This sign of charitable 
love becomes an instrument in the corporate apostolate of a religious community. As Fraternal 
Life in Community emphasizes: “A religious community, if and to the extent that it promotes 
fraternal life among its members, makes present in a continuous and legible way this ‘sign’ 
which is needed by the church, above all in her task of new evangelization."!” 

In corporate forms of apostolic works a religious community proclaims the kerygma 
through "a living and continuous preaching."'!© The corporate mission must proclaim the 
Risen Lord to the world in language it understands, and within the common apostolate of the 
institute as recognized by the Church.'"' As religious institutes vary in their apostolate, so the 
proclamation of the kerygma will vary in its manner of expression, but not in its essential 
content. 

In all forms of proclamation, individual or corporate, witness, words, or works, religious 
act as eschatological signs of the Kingdom which is to come and which has already begun to 
form itself here on earth. In this Kingdom we live in true freedom, bound by love, in unity of 
mind and heart, to Christ and through the action of the Holy Spirit. In joy, identified in 
Fraternal Life in Community as "a splendid testimony to the evangelical quality of a religious 
community" we proclaim this truth and invite others to hear, to understand, and to accept it as 


their own.!!2 
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CONCLUSION 

Today we have examined together the theological nature of kerygma, philosophical 
aspects of the human person involved in hearing, understanding, converting and proclaiming the 
kerygma, and some fundamental ways in which religious are enabled and participate as sign and 
instrument of the Word to proclaim and be transformed in the kerygma. 

AS we anticipate the Synod on Consecrated Life in the fall of 1994 and the Celebration 
of the Millennium in the year 2000 we long to be filled with zeal for the Church, the Body to 
which the kerygma has been entrusted by Christ. To reiterate the core point, in Evangelization 
in the Modern World, the Church recognizes that we are in our "own lives consecrated to God 
as an instrument of special excellence for effective evangelization."''* By our consecration and 
mission we aspire to bring everyone to the holiness to which they are called by witnessing to 
the risen Christ whose love is stronger than death or sin.''* 

The Council of Major Superiors of Women Religious in the United States of America has 
an important role to play in developing this manner of proclaiming the kerygma, in cooperation 


with the Bishops, and for the salvation of the world. 
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